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248 NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

15 : ]ffoses and Joshna go down the mountain. 

19 : Moses breaks the tables of stone, 

28 : Moses killed about three thousand. 

Let us now condense the comparison : 

Ingersoll : " Moses killed about thirty thousand of these people for violating a 
law of which they had never heard; a law known to only one man and one God." 

The Bi ble : Moses killed about three thousand for deliberately rebelling against 
God, forgetting all his mercies, and violating the laws which had lately been given 
to them, and breaking a solemn covenant which they had taken within forty days. 
Moses simply applied a law which is repeated in the New Testament : " If we sin 
wilfully after we have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth a 
certain fearful expectation of judgment to come." 

Further comment is unnecessary. Colonel IngersoU's other quotations 
are as false as the one we have here given. I would recommend him to 
" search the Scriptures." 

Charles W. Triokett. 



SCIENCE AND THE WOMAN'S QUESTION. 

The claim of equal rights for women has been attacked from various 
points of vantage. We have had the sesthetie argument, the religious 
argument, the philosophical argument, and the political argument. Yet all 
these are merely beatings about the bush— they do not touch the kernel of 
the subject. They are, moreover, as unworthy of reply as were the oppo- 
nents whom Frederick the Great meant when he uttered the apothegm in 
military tactics : " Never haggle with the enemy's light infantry." 

If there be any real enemy of woman's rights, as it is called, that enemy 
is certainly not eesthetics, not religion, not philosophy, not politics, but 
science; It is the scientific field alone from which the claim can be 
attacked, if at all. Is science, then, our enemy, and are we women to meet 
It forever with the cry of Ecrasez Vinfame ? I deny that we are in any such 
danger. I propose even to show that, instead of being hostile to the claim 
•which women make of equality with man, science is in its favor and has al- 
ready placed it, for those who look deeply enough, upon an impregnable 
basis. I approach the subject, moreover, not in the timid belief that our 
modern women have overstated their case, but in the conviction that they 
have not yet ftilly realized its overwhelming strength. 

It will be admitted, I think, that there is no inferiority in sex per se, and 
that least of all can such inferiority be laid at the door of the maternal func- 
tion. Biology teaches that sex is a differentiation in the interest of the species 
—an unlikeness wrought partly by and partly for those complementary func- 
tions on which the perpetuation of the kind in the higher organisms has come 
to depend. It is not that to the masculine sex superior tasks have been as- 
signed, and to the feminine inferior, but it is that there has been a division 
of functions simultaneously with structural differentiation for the perform- 
ance of those functions. So that if nature has withdrawn from woman 
those ruder capacities for active life that have been conferred upon man, 
she has en revanche given to the more delicate sex that function which is 
not exceeded in its importance by any capacity exercised by men, namely, 
the work ot bearing and rearing the new generation. 

If, then, sex means simply division of labor, and not subordination of 
man to woman, or of woman to man, whence came the disabilities under 
which women have suffered in the past, and how, if they are still to be the 
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mothers, the child-rearers, the home-keepers of the race, do they look for- 
ward to the complete removal of these disabilities? We shall prepare our- 
selves lor the reply to this question if we bear in mind that the so-called 
inequality of woman in the past has been no real inferiority, but merely a 
temporary subordination due to the maternal function, and to the relation 
of that function to social conditions. We shall find, moreover, at the very 
threshold of our inquiry, that the extent to which the function of mother- 
hood absorbs the energies of woman has varied with the social state ; that 
improvement of such state has set free for non-maternal activities an ever- 
increasing amount of such energies, and that woman reaches the true ex- 
pression of her equality with man just as fast as the race becomes civilized. 

Sociologists are agreed that the position of woman, even as a mother, 
has been largely determined by the stage of development reached by society. 
Generally speaking, the militant condition goes hand in hand with the sub- 
jection of women ; in other words, where the tribal group or nation is con- 
stantly engaged in the activities of war, there the mothers must occupy an 
inferior position, and must undergo all the disabilities of that position. It 
is not that in the fighting stage women are oppressed by men, but it is that 
both men and women have their status determined by the character of the 
prevailing civilization, On the other hand, progress from the militant to 
the industrial type of society is, generally speaking, accompanied by the 
gradual emancipation of women from such subject Ion, and the gradual 
recognition of her equality with man. 

Let us now consider in detail the various ways in which advancing 
civilization brings about this important change in the status of women. 
There is first of all a decrease In the birth rate. It is a biological law from 
the operation of which even self-conscious man is not excepted, that the 
rate of reproduction is adjusted so as to maintain the species. Where a 
tribe or nation is constantly at war, there will be little or no check upon 
multiplication, and the burdens of motherhood will be many and severe. 
Where, on the contrary, the peaceful state of society has been ushered in, 
the demand for new individuals to maintain the kind will fall to its mini- 
mum, the natural checks upon multiplication will come into play, and wo- 
man will be relieved of some of the exhausting labors of child-bearing and 
child-rearing. The various developments, moreover, which civilization 
brings in its train— such as sanitary improvements, discoveries in the medi- 
cal and surgical arts, inventions of all kinds, and all perfecting of the 
methods of living — tend powerfully to make life more lasting and secure ; 
to increase the chances of the survival of all the children born, and thus help 
on the emancipation of women. All social progress, in fact, furnishes il- 
lustrations of the Spencerian formula that " advancing evolution Is ac- 
companied by declining fertility," that "genesis decreases as individuation 
increases." 

The passing away of international warfare not only relaxes the subordi- 
nation of woman in the way indicated, but sets free some of the energies of 
the mother for activities other than those which are maternal and domestic. 
Simultaneously with the advent of the industrial state and the diversion of 
minds Irom the acts of war to those of peace, there come numerous occupa- 
tions in which women find It possible to engage. The new social condition. 
In fact, works a complete change in the attitude of women towards extra- 
domestic employments. In a flghtina state they are compelled to regard 
marriage as their only means of livelihood, and this is still true of the great 
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majority of women in the militant societies of Europe ; but in ttie industrial 
state they cease to be thus limited. There is the further result that non- 
militant, industrial life gives woman those opportunities of mental develop- 
ment which ages of exclusive subjection to the duties of the household 
have denied her. In the industrial field, under the freer conditions of the 
non-militant state, she has already — in the United States, for example — 
utilized these opportunities in the ieve'opment, not only of great industrial 
expertness, but also of remarkable intellectuhi power. 

But there are some who, while .generally favorable to the cause of 
women, will be inclined to doubt whether the biological truihs which justify 
them in entering into occupations once reserved exclusively for the men 
entitle the gentler sex to equality also in political privileges — whether, in 
a word, the claim of women to the suffrage is the equally natural and inevi. 
table outcome of the evolutionary process. 

Mr. Spencer (" Justice," p. 166) denies the voting privilege to women on 
the ground that they cannot fl^t. " Unless, therefore," says he, " women 
furnish contingents to the army and navy such as men furnish, it is mani- 
fest that, ethically considered, the question of the equal ' political rights,' so 
called, of women cannot be entertained until there is reached a state of 
permanent peace." Now, Mr. Spencer, by implying that men will continue 
to vote even in a state of permanent peace, snows that the price which they 
pay for the voting privilege is to be demanded only during the continuance 
of international antagonisms. It is to be noted, moreover, that even in the 
case of men, and during the continuance of militant conditions, the duty 
is not either an absolute or an inevitable one. Just as certain persons are 
exempted by law from serving on juries, etc., while retaining the privilege 
of voting, so men may be exempt from military duty in time of war without 
losing their right to the suffrage. If It be claimed that all women could not 
find substitutes, the fact that some men can is sufficient to deprive Mr. 
Spencer's rule of that universal validity on which its argumentative value so 
obviously depends. Yet this aspect of the question may be altogether 
waived in view of the circumstance that women even now perform a service 
of much more importance to the race than the service of bearing arms. They 
bear children. And if it is to be urged that, because women do not imperil 
their lives as soldiers they are not entitled to equal political privileges, it may 
with like justice be argued that, because men do not pass through the perils 
of child-birth, they ought to be denied the privilege of voting. 

In reality, women do "furnish contingents" to the army and navy, and 
furnish them at the peril of their lives. At the same church servide in time 
of war you may bear the prayer for women in travail and for the army on 
the field. So that, in his haste to discover some things which men do of 
which women are incapable, Mr. Spencer has overlooked one function, of 
pre-eminent importance, for the race, in the discharge of which women 
naturally excel, but for which men have hitherto not shown the slightest 
capacity. If, then, women have no right to vote. It is certainly not because 
they cannot become soldiers, for this logic would deprive men of the 
suffrage on the ground that they cannot bear children. 

But Mr. Spencer, half conscious of the weakness of his position, urges 
that woman cannot be intrusted with a vote on the additional ground that 
she is emotional, a worshipper of power, and not judicially minded. This 
is on a par with the argument made by the anti-abolitionists that the slave 
could not be safely intrusted with bis freedom ; for just as the very quali* 
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ties ■which had been produced by slavery were Invoked to prove the incapac- 
ity of the colored race tor freedom, so the feminine qualities that have 
been wrought by centuries of the subjection of women are to-day used as an 
argument why that subjection should continue. 

I have thus sought to show— more by the suggestion of an argument 
than by any detailed elaboration of it — that the subjection of women in the 
past has been due, not to any natural inferiority of vsromen, but pri- 
marily to the absorption of their energies by the maternal function, and 
secondarily to the social condition determining the degree of the exer- 
cise of that function. But I have also claimed that, with the improvement 
of the social state, setting free more and more of the energies of woman for 
other than purely domestic activities, and making possible her mental and 
physical adaptation to such activities, there has come, by"a perfectly natu- 
ral and necessary process, that change in the position of woman which even 
in its incomplete stage we are accustomed to call her emancipation. 

I would finally urge that the claim made in these days of woman's 
equality with man is simply the expression and outcome of that revised 
meaning which modern life is giving to the function of maternity, and I 
hold that t'le movement thus begun, and so manifestly sanctioned by the 
evolutionary process, will be carried on to a sure and complet™ triumph, 
not by the generosity of men, and not by the advocacy of women, but by 
the whole of the influences that tend to improve the social state — in a 
word, by ever-advancing civilization. It is not that the woman of the 
future will cease to be a mother, but that motherhood will grow less and 
less arduous, and that its past disabilities will diminish until they finally 
disappear. The great problem of the age — how to emancipate women 
and preserve motherhood — is already more than half solved. The world 
has no longer need of the enormous sacrifices through which our sex has 
replenished the race in the past ; the black eras of strife and cruelty are 
gone, and in the perfect social order which is coming, woman is to do some- 
thing more than to suffer and toil — something more than to furnish her 
contingents to the industrial armies and navies of the world. She is to live. 

Ltdia Lvovna Pimbnoff. 



FROM BENAN'S POINT OF VIEW. 

" There does seem to be little that is even intellectually satisfying," 
writes John Fiske, the eminent evolutionist, "in the awful picture which 
science shows us, of giant worlds concentrating o«t of nebulous vapor, de- 
veloping with prodigious waste of energy inix) theatres of all that is grand 
and sacred in spiritual endeavor, clashing and exploding again into dead 
vapor balls, only to renew the same toilful process without end, — a senseless 
bubble-play of Titan forces, with life, love, and aspiration brought forth only 
to be extinguished. The human mind, however 'scientific' its training, 
must often recoil from the conclusion that this is all ; and there are mo- 
ments when one passionately feels that this cannot be all. On warm June 
mornings in green country lanes, with sweet pine odors wafted in the breeze 
which sighs through the branches, and cloud shadows flitting over far-off 
blue mountains, while little birds sing their love songs, and golden-haired 
children weave garlands of wild roses ; or when in the solemn twilight we 
listen to wondrous harmonies of Beethoven and Chopin that stir the heart 
like voices from an unseen world ; at such times one feels that the profound- 



